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Vovume dil. SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1841. Noumeper 47, 
Select Saules. led to touch the wound, dreading the contact of the black|/seemed so much annoyed at the question, that I did not re- 

blood that oozed from it. ‘ Damnable!” ejaculated the||peat it again. He retired for the night to an apartment in 

stranger, as he once again arose from his bed. It was in||the north wing of my house, where I heard, long after mid- 

THE DOUBLY BETROTHED, vain — the picture haunted him —and he again neared it to||night, groans and exclamations, which so alarmed me, that 

OR, THE GUILTY CONSCIENCE. satisfy himself it was a work of art. This he did several||[ hastened to his aid, fearing he might be ill, or some one 

Ou ob. Soe oekatvan. times, until the ghastly expression of the features so worked || might have entered his room. On knocking, he opened the 

— upon his imagination in the dim light of this huge but||door in his night-dress, evidently having just risen from his 

“ Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.” ..... Shakspeare. seldom frequented apartment, that he rushed from the hated|/bed, and with a fearful expression of countenance, his eye 











Near Coire, in the Grisons, on the road from Lenz, the||room, and determined to spend the night below. wildly glaring, he informed me that the cause of the disturb- 
traveller’s attention is arrested by the picturesque ruins of}} He paced the large hall where he had supped at his arrival, |}ance had been nothing but a bad dream and the night-mare, 
the castle of Ingenfels, an ancient fortification built on the|/until the grey streaks of morning broke in upon him. With|/and desired in future to be relieved from all farther intra- 
first rising of the towering rocks that peer above its dilapi-|jreturning day the visions and impressions of the night/|sion. 
dated turrets in the back ground. A portion of these|/vanished, and when the landlord inquired of his night’s rest,|} ‘‘ On the following morning, he sent for me. I found him 
crumbling remains have been renovated, and were, at the/|/he felt ashamed to confess the cause, and laid his sleepless-|| walking to and fro in his apartment, lamenting under exces- 
time to which this narrative refers, inhabited by one Stanz- ‘ness to ill health and over-fatigue. sive agitaticn. 
berger, a worthy old man, and a deserving host. Many aj} Too much exhausted to pursue his journey, he determined|| ‘I desire to leave this part of the house instantly, and to 
Weary traveller sought for rest and refreshment at his door, ||to defer his departure until the next morning, and, if possi-||be furnished with a commodious room elsewhere,’ said he. 
and never sought in vain. His affability and willingness to|/ble, to learn the history of that dreadful picture. He arose|| “TI at once gave him the choice of all the lodgings in the 
oblige and make his guests comfortable, had given the|/at noon, mach refreshed by his morning’s slumber, and|/house, and he selected the o2e where you slept last night. 
“castle inn” a very desirable reputation. sauntered about among the ruins and ancient woods of the|/Here he remained locked up, receiving his meals through 

Daring the early sammer months of the year 1787, an/||neighborhood, enjoying the beautiful scenery, and the varied ||the half-opened door, for weeks, permitting no ome to enter, 
English gentleman, on his return from a winter's residence || views of the surrounding Alps. As evening approached he|jand never leaving the apartment himself. 
in lialy, stopped at this hospitable door, and requested ||desired the landlord would favor him with his company to|} ‘ One day he unexpectedly ordered post-horses, and as he 
accommodations for the night. Our host appeared in great||supper, an invitation our talkative host could not refuse,|jentered this room to settle his account, he presented me with 
distress; he said his hoase was so full that he feared he|/and whiled away the time by scribbling in that everlasting||some papers and a roll of canvass. 
might be unable to lodge “ milord” in a manner suiting his||nuisance, a journal, too often the daily record of the folly and|| ‘“‘ When I am gone,’ said he, ‘ have this picture carefully 
rank, although he could give him the best supper he had |/simplicity of travellers, wherein may be found the vanity and||inserted in the circle over the fire-place of my apartment. 
eaten since he left Italy. There being no alternative between |/idle ambition of men whom we have heretofore deemed at|/It will fit in, for I have measured it. Should any onc 
an uncomfortable night in his carriage and the accommoda-/|least sensible specimens of our race, and now are forced to|jinquire after the artist who executed it, let him read these 


tions offered by Stanzberger, he at once alighted, and enter-/|confess them the victims of the weak egotism of the male|| papers.’ 
ed the famous inn. sex. ‘He tossed me a purse of gold, and instantly left the 


Supper was soon set before our traveller, and full justice|| Supper was announced, and our host appeared in his best|}house. A few days afterwards, the postillion returned, and 
done to the viands. “ Now for bed,’’ said the Englishman. |/suit, prepared to annoy his guest with his loquacity, and the||stated that the stranger had committed suicide at the next 

‘‘ Milord,” replied Stanzberger, ‘all my best apartments||exaggerated accounts of all the local adventures of his mem-|| post-house.”’ 
are occupied, but the picture room is large and commodious,}jory. His tongue acquired additional vigor from his fre-|} “Could I see those papers?” inquired the stranger. 
and you may not be disturbed as others have been.” quent potations of the good Rhenish, and he talked on inaj| ‘‘Certainly,’’ said the host, rising to get them. “Should 

“ Picture room?” inquired the stranger, “and I may not|/manner that made his very unceasing tones at length appear|/you not feel inclined to repose again in that room, you will 
be disturbed as others have been ; what mean ye, landlord ?||like the monotonous silence of solitude — at least so far as||find ample interest to while away the night by their perusal. 
Is the room beset by hobgoblins and ghosts?” the power to reflect on subjects entirely foreign to his dis-|| They are in Italian ; I do not read the language, but have 

“Oh, no, milord,” replied our host; “there is a picture|jcourse was concerned. Nothing daunted by the marked||heard the contents translated.” 
only, which has produced a disagreeable effect upon nearly || indifference and inattention of the stranger, he allowed him-|| So saying, he produced the papers after a few minutes’ 
all who have !ooked at it.” self to hurry on in all the wild, and what to him appeared,||absence, and delivered them to the Englishman. Wishing 

‘‘ Nonsense !”’ responded the Englishman ; “if a picture is/|intensely interesting incidents of his own life, until the trav-||his guest good night, after inquiries as to his farther wants, 
all that is to make me uncomfortable for the night, I have/jetler put a stop to his narrative by assuming the conversa-||the landlord took his leave. The stranger opened the mys. 
no fears as to my enjoying a good night’s rest. So show me|/tion in the midst of one of his, to himself, inspired episodes. ||terious package, and having read it attentively, copied its 
this picture room, and have me awakened at an early hour.” “T am forced to confess, worthy host,” commenced the||contents. Translated they ran thus :— 

On reaching the apartment, our host bid his guest good |/ Englishman, “that my rest last night was much disturbed|} “Iam the son of one of the wealthiest and most respect- 
night, and promised to attend to his commands at an early|/by a certain picture in my apartment, from which, I pre-||able noblemen of the city of Bologna. In my youth I fell in 
hour. sume, that room derives its name.” love with the Countess of C——, one of the most fascinating 

Finding himself alone, the traveller examined his apart-|} “The picture over the fire-place?’’ inquired the old man.|| women of her day — peace to her ashes! —and was blest in 
ment. It was an old-fashioned room, wainscotted with oak,|| ‘The same,” replied the stranger; “and I would be glad) the reciprocation of my passion. Our parents had long been 
the cornices richly carved, and ornamented with rude devi-||to learn the name of the able artist who could so depict dis-||enemies, the result of an ancient family feud, whose inimi- 
ces. Here and there hung an old rusty portrait of some||torted nature.” cal feelings had descended during two generations to the 
ancestor of the Stanzberger family, but in none could he|} “ His name I know not,” said the host, ‘‘ but the history|/children. Love conquers all things, and it mastered in our 
diseover any thing to give rise to the fears of the vld man.|jof the picture I can give you, and that is all that I know of|/young hearts the hatred that had so long existed between 
He laughed at the supposition of his host, and prepared for/||the artist who painted it. About three years ago, one cold||the two houses. We met in secret for years, and when I 
bed. His bed stood opposite the fire-place, of huge dimen-|/winter evening, when travellers but seldom visit our deso-||had entered upon the precarious stage of manhood, I con. 
sions, such as are usually found in these ruins of antiquity, ||late mountains, I was startled at the sound of a carriage and|/fessed my adoration, and was drunk with delight on hearing 
ver which protruded the grotesque carvings in wood,|/loud knocking at the gate. A stranger demanded entertain-||the soft avowal of a reciprocated passion from those lips I 
unquestionably a work of great skill for the days of their||ment, and was of course admitted. He desired supper to he|| was duomed never to caress. 
origin, in bold relief. On casting a hurried glance at these ||served for two, and requested me to join him. Desirous of|| “Two years had passed, yet had I not found courage to 
crude ornaments, our traveller discovered a small picture, ||learning some news of the world, J gladly accepted his invi-||demand of Count C—— the hand of his daughter. My 
inserted in their centre, which till now had escaped his scru-|/tation. At supper, I was struck by his peculiar manner, his|/father-died, and I came into possession of his vast estates. 
tiny, shaded as it had been by the projecting wood work that |/emaciated form, and the wild and settled melancholy of his||Having giving no evidence of that animosity to the family 
encircled it. ‘This may be the picture,” said he, as he rose|/countenance. He ate but little, and oftentimes during our||of Count C—— which my father never failed to exhibit, 
to examine it. And so it proved. It represented a face||conversation —in which, however, he exhibited but little in-||and trusting to the vain hope of conquering the hatred of the 
only, but so hideous, so perfectly executed, that at first he |/terest—he would turn his head apparently with unwilling-||Count, I sought his presence, and asked the hand of the 
could hardly believe it a work of art. He took his light to|/ness and fear, first to his left and then to his right shoulder,||Countess. Enraged at my unexpected request, I was order- 
examine it more closely. The glaring eye, the lacerated||as if he saw something behind him, and then turn back|/ed never to cross the threshold of his palace again. 
cheek, the distorted and mutilated nose and mouth, and the|/again startled and shuddering. “IT met the Countess, described the scene and the insult 
gore-clotted carls were frigitful. He put his finger to the|} ‘ Anxious to learn the cause of his distress, I inquired if|| offered me, and endeavored to persuade her to elope. This 
canvass to satisfy his’senses it was not of flesh, yet he fear-ilhe were ill. He replied peevishly in the negative, and/|ishe strenuously refused, and with filial attachment depicted 
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In 1464, he was appointed ambassador to the court of the 
Duke of Burgundy. During his residence in the Low Coun- 
tries, he acquired or perfected his knowledge of the French 
language, gained some knowledge of Flemish or Datch, 
imbibed a taste for literature and romance, and, at great ex- 
pense, made himself master of the art of printing. About 
1472, Caxton returned to England, and introduced, in all 
probability, the art of printing into that country. The com- 
mon opinion is, that the “‘Game of Chess” was the first 
book printed by Caxton, though Mr. Dibbin thinks that the 
“ Romance of Jason” was printed before it. Cakton was 
most indefatigable in cultivating his art. Besides the labor 
necessarily attached to his press, he traislated not fewer 
than five thousand closely printed folio payes, though well 
stricken in years. The productions of his press amount to 
sixty-four. In 1480, he published his Chronicle, and his 
description of Britain, which is usually subjoined to it. 
These were very popular, having been reprinted four times 
in this century, and seven times in the sizteenth century. 
“After divers works,” says he, ‘made, translated, and 
achieved, having no work in my hand, I, sitting in my study, 
where as lay many divers pamphlets and books, it happened 
that to my hand came a little book in French, which late 
was translated out of Latin, by some noble clerk of France, 
which book is named ‘ Eneid,’ as made in Latin by that noble 
person and great clerk, Virgil, which book I saw over, and 
read therein. (He then describes its contents.) In which 
book I had great pleasure, by cause of the fair and honest 
terms and words, in French, which I never saw tofore like, 
ne none so pleasant, ne so well ordered; which book, as me 
seemed, should be much requisite to noble men to see, as 
well for the eloquence as histories; and when 1 had advised 
me in this said book, I deliberated, and concluded to trans 
late it into English, and forthwith took a pen and ink, and 
wrote a leaf or twain, which I oversaw again, to correct it; 
and when I saw the fair and strange terms therein, I doubted 
that it should not please some gentlemen, which late blamed 
me, saying that in my former translations, I had over curious 
terms, which could not be understood of common people; 
and desired me to use old and homely terms in my transla- 
tions; and fain would I satisfy every man, and so to do, took 
an old book, and read therein; and certainly the English 
was so rude and broad, that I could not well understand it; 
and also, my Lord Abbot of Westminster did do show to me 
late certain evidences, written in old English, for to reduce 
it into our English now used; and certainly it was written 
in such wise, that was more like to Dutch than to English. 
I could not reduce, nor bring it to be understanden. Cer- 
tainly the language now used varieth far from that which 
was used and spoken when I was born: for we Englishmen 
been born under the domination of the moon, which is never 
at rest, but ever wavering. The most quantity of the people 
understand not Latin, nor French, in this realm of England.” 


Caxton seemed to have been much puzzled and perplexed 
about the language he should use in his translations; for, 
while some advised him to use old and homely terms, others, 
“honest and great clerks,” he adds, “ have been with me, 
and desired me to write the most curious terms that I could 
find—and thus, betwixt plain, rude, and curious, I stand 
abashed.”’ 

Among the books which Caxton published, were two 
editions of Chaucer’s Tales. He seems to have had a ven- 
eration for the memory of this poet, and to have formed, with 
sound judgment and good taste, a most correct and precise 
estimate of the peculiar merits of his poetry. Asa proof of 
the former, we may mention, that Caxton, at his own ex- 
pense, procured a long epitaph to be written in honor of 
Chaucer, which was hung on a pillar near the poet's grave, 
in Westminster Abbey. The following remarks of Caxton 
show that he was able thoroughly to relish the merits and 
beauties of Chaucer’s poetry. 

“ We ought to give a singular laud unto that noble and 
great philosopher, Geoffry Chaucer, the which, for his ornate 
writings in our tongue, may weil have the name of a lau- 
reate poet. For, tofore, that he embellished and ornated and 
made fair our English, in this realm was had rude speech 
and incongruous, as yet appeareth by old books, which, at 
this day, ought not to have place, ne be compared among 
unto his beauteous volumes and ornate writings, of whom he 
made many books and treatises of many a noble history, as 
well in metre, as in rhyme and prose; and then so craftily 
made, that he comprehended his matters in short, quick, and 
high sentences, eschewing perplexity, casting away the chaff of 
superfluity, and showing the picked grain of sentence by crafty 
and sugared eloquence. In all his works he excelleth, in 
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the sorrow she would inflict upon the grey hairs of her| the first-born love. I could not linger on in such misery. 
aged parent by such a step. : |![ determined to see, to tell her of my enduring affection, to 
“Many were the suitors that sought to win the hand \\convince her of my fidelity. I wrote to her, and entrusted 
already pledged to me, but in vain; all were rejected. The|/the communication to a confidential servant, with orders to 
Couniess exhibited soon a fearful change. The rose faded |/deliver it in secret, and to her in person. He accomplished 
from her cheek, the lustre from her eye, and an indifference ||my wishes. She read the fond confession — the letter dropt 
to surrounding objects became more and more visible every |/from her hand, and she sunk back insensible. ° The servant 
day. Achange in myself had likewise attracted attention, |/seized my letter before the attendants reached the Countess’ 
and our mutual attachment was on the tongue of friend and ||side, and returned with the news of the said result. From 
enemy. that shock she never recovered. I followed her remains to 
“The Count relented, and having sought an interview, ||the grave. I did not weep, I did not moan. I felt a joy 
informed me that for the sake of his child he would banish ||that she, at last, was mine — at least, no other mortal could 
the remembrance of the past, and Jook upon my suit more |iclaim her as his own. I felt a fiendish exultation spring to 
favorably. ‘ Absent yourself one year from Bologna,’ said |/life within me, and my whole soul was centered in the 
he, ‘and if you return with the same feelings you now/||longing for revenge. Count C. had died soon after his 
possess, my daughter shall be yours.’ I willingly acceded ||daughter’s nuptials, and no one seemed left for my victim 
to this proposal, and took my leave. but the unfortunate bridegroom, and him I marked.” 
“ Having cultivated a taste for painting from my youth,|/ ‘ He had worn the only flower I had cherished from my 
I determined to visit Rome, and there study the great mas-| youth ; for this I hated him; he had taken her when he 
ters inthe art. The hour of parting arrived ; I sought the||/knew her heart was given to another ; for this I swore ven- 
Countess, renewed my pledge of faith and love, and receiv-}|geance — nor waited long for an opportunity. Some time 
ing hers, left her with the firm belief that she would be mine ||after her death he revisited alone the summer palace, where 
as soon as the period of trial had elapsed. It was a vain|/he had enjoyed so many hours of undisturbed happiness 
hope! Treachery thwarted me, and I am now a wreck. with that being whose decease had blotted out all the light 
“T reached Rome. I engaged arduously in my study. I||that still beamed on my path. The moon was shining 
occupied my mind with every pursuit tending to make me/|brightly. I could distinguish every approaching form, as | 
worthy the idol of my heart. Four months had passed, and|/lay at ambush on the road side. His at length appeared.— 
yet no letter, no token, no sign of affection came in reply ||He rode heedlessly along, nor awaited the doom that was 
to mine. I became restless and uneasy. I never dreamed||impending over him. I dragged him to the earth; one 
of the possibility of her infidelity ; I could not bring to my ||blow, and he Jay senseless at my feet. My poinard had 
mind to injure her by the thought—and it would have|/reached his heart. Fearful that he might yet be alive, I 
wronged her pure spirit to have charged it with such a crime. |/seized a club that Jay near me, and inflicted a heavy blow 
Month after month elapsed — still no evidence of ber con-|jon his head. With his blood died away my feelings of 
tinued affection reached me. I felt an innate sense that our ||revenge ; with his life expired, too, my sense of injury ; and 
letters were intercepted. I consoled myself as well as the||as I gazed upon his mutilated features a voice whispered, 
slight hope now left me would permit, and thought in one|/‘He was innocent!’ It was my conscience. At that 
week more I shall clasp her to my beating heart, and call |}moment the boughs above us parted with a sudden breath of 
her peerless charms my own. It was a vain hope! I wan-||wind; the rays of the moon fell upon that mangled face ; 
dered about restless and exhausted. One day I met an inti-||[ saw the ghastly expression of the dead countenance, and 
mate friend from Bologna. He did not recognize me at||fled the spota madman. Years I’ve wandered over foreign 
first, such changes had constant anxiety wrought upon my }jlands, yet, go where I will, the demon follows me, whisper- 
frame ; such a metamorphose had sleepless nights prodaced. ||ing ‘murderer’ in my ear; look where I will, and see! that 
Those long nights of doubts and fears were happiness to/||fearful countenance meets my eye. The thought of death is 
the cold reality to which I was destined to awaken. I//terrible, yet life has grown a hideous burden to me. In this 
inquired after the Countess. The expression of my friend|}dread mountain desolation, where the winds howl, and the 
changed; he looked at me suspiciously; I felt my heart|/tempest unmolested sports amid the towering Alpine pines, 
sinking within me, and only capable of one more effort, |;|here have I chosen this spot to transfer that demon to the 
that of repeating the question. ‘She is betrothed,’ he|/canvass, that I may grow familiar with his hideous grin. 
replied. Iremember nothing more. After a few weeks I||My work is done; I cannot look upon it; it equals not the 
awoke from the deiirious fever into which this fatal news/||demon’s glaring fiendish face. 
hadthrown me. Strange faces were around me. “To a stranger who may be tempted to read this sketch 
““] was still at Rome. A letter was handed me. It was|jof a broken heart and a repining conscience, Jet me say, 
from her. I broke the seal: ‘Alas!’ she wrote, ‘this day||treachery and deception drove me mad. Let me ask an 
the year expires, and you are not here. It is too trae — you ||impartial jadgment at his hand, and let me request of him 
love another. Another claims you as her own. You are/||never to inquire the name of one who is wedded to a perse- 
false to your vows, false to me! I have consented to await |jcuting demon —a guilty conscience.” 
this day, and if you come not to claim me, I promised my || It was day before the traveller had finished his task. He 
aged father to yield, and to-morrow sees me another’s bride. ||immediately ordered his carriage, and hastened to leave a 
Let my letters, written during your absence, daring a sepa-||spot where he had passed a night not soon to be forgotten. 


ration which the trust in your fidelity has alone made support. 
able, and which could call no response from you, remain as Biographical. 
WILLIAM CAXTON. 


monuments of the doting heart you have broken. Farewell, 
Fernando! We shall meet no more! You will never find 
a love more pure, more disinterested, self-sacrificing, than Wituiam Caxtox was born in the Weald of Kent, about 
the one you have discarded !’ the year 1412. At this period, learning of all kinds was in a 
“T saw it all—every treachery had been practised, every || juch more depressed state in England, than in most of the 
falsehood invented, to turn the current of our loves. It}/ ontinental countries, in consequence, principally, of the 
flashed upon me like the lightning’s flash, and I relapsed .iyi) war in which the nation was then embroiled, the habits 
again into my former delirium. Afier an interval of @/\of restlessness thus produced, and the constant pre-occupa- 
month I was again myself, but now only the shadow. |/tion of the time and thoughts of men in promoting the cause 
Nothing was left me on earth but despair and revenge.||they espoused, and in protecting their lives and property. 
The thought of revenge quickened my little remaining |/Under these circumstances, the most plain and common 
strength, and I soon found myself on the way to my native |/education was ofien neglected. Caxton's parents, however, 
city. I arrived at night, and gave orders to my household performed their duty to him. “{ am bounden,” says he, 
not to promulgate my return. I was obeyed, and thus} to pray for my father and mother, that in my youth sent 
became the unseen observer of all that was going on about!/me to school, by which, by the sufferance of God, I get my 
me. I once met her — how changed was she! how pallid|iliving, I hope truly.” When he was about fifteen or six- 
the cheek that could once have vied with the rose leaf; how|/teen, he was put apprentice to William Large, a mercer of 
lustreless the eye*where love held his dazzling throne ; how|/ London, and afterwards mayor. The name mercer was giv- 
faded the graceful outlines of a form that might have served jen at this time to general merchants, trading in all kinds of 
a model for Canova: I would have spoken, but my tongue||goods. After he had served his apprenticeship, Caxton 
adhered to my mouth. She saw me not, but passed me by.|/took up his freedom in the Mercers’ Company, and became 
a citizen of London. Some subsequent years he spent in 
travelling in various countries on the continent of Europe. 
















































I never saw her more. That single glimpse brought back to 
my heart all the warm anguish of my youth, all the fire of 
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lbe done for these public benefactors: and [am somewhat 
surprised after all the good they have done to the city, that 
nobody should make honorable mention of it except them 
selves. ® \ ¢ sae fails bs 

“I have formed but two acquaintances. The first is with 
a small dog of the neighborhood, who seems to belong to 
nobody, and who, as a great favor, manages to drop in about 
meal times. I suspect him of being a mongrel, for he is a 
long bodied fellow, with a broad chest, remarkably short fore 
legs, set wide apart, and slightly bowed outward; afd as he 
sits in front of me, he is not unlike one of those old fashioned 
andirons which we sometimes meet with in country kitchens. 
He has a remarkably long and sgjid tail, which he generally 
carries like a flag staff, at right angles to his body. He is a 
|grave, solemn dog, with a melancholy cast of countenance ; 
but notwithstanding, I strongly suspect that he is an arrant 
knave ; and from my window I have-frequently observed 
him engaged in acts of larceny, which gave me but a poor 
opinion of his morals. However, a lonely old man like my- 
jself can pardon mary things in one who seems to take pleas- 
ure in his society ; though it sometimes does seem suspicious, 
that he should invariably drop in just as I am taking my 
meals, ‘1 am rather inclined to think that he has no better 
opinion of me than the rest of the neighbors: and being a 
desolate fellow himself, has set me down for one of the 
same kidney. 

“ In making his visits, he always pauses at the door of the 
room, and throwing his head on one side, with one eye partly 
closed, seems engaged in calculating my height in feet and 
inches, after which he stalks solemnly across the room, and 
seats himself directly in front of me, waiting to be noticed. 

“« The other acquaintance of whom I spoke is a bright-faced 
little boy, about ten years of age, who, in spite of the terrors 
of the dwelling, breaks in upon my solitude, and during the 
short time that he remains here, the whole place assumes an 
air of cheerfulness. He is a glad-eyed little fellow, with a 
merry laugh that seems to gush out from the very bottom of 
his heart — he is full of curiosity, asking a thousand ques- 
tions, and will sit by the hour listening to stories of my past 
life. The formation of this new acquaintance seemed at first 
to give great offence to the dog, who for the first few days 
after it, was particularly assiduous in his attentions; but 
finding that the boy did not drop in at the hour of meals, he 
has become reconciled to his company, and even permits him 
to pat him on the head ; though notwithstanding all his def- 
erence, I doubt whether even I could venture to meddle with 
that tall upright mast which he calls his tail. 

’ It is strange that a friendship should thus spring ap be- 
tween a young child just bursting into life, and surrounded 
by gay anticipations, and a gray headed man whose dream is 
over; and wiio, while he listens to the hopes and prospects 
of his young companion, feels that with every year of his 
life, one by one they will vanish, to brighten his journey no 
more. 1 have often thought, as 1 listened to his joyous 
voice, of the troubles and trials that must await him, when 
he goes forth to join in the great struggle of life ; of his bit- 
terness of heart, as friend @fter friend is missed from his 
accustomed place; of the reverses which he must meet; of 
the treachery he must experience, where he looks for friend- 
ship; of coldness, where he looks for love; and of the deep 
disappointments which lurk around his path, until I gradu- 
ally see his open and confiding nature growing more and 
more morose ; his gentle disposition gathering in its energies, 
and nerving them for strife; and the warm, bright heart, 
which now only answers to the gushes of love and joy, 
damming up its affections, and hardening itself to stand the 
brunt of the world. It is melancholy to think that these 
things must be; but it is the course of nature. The flowers 
of spring which unfold their beauties to hail the young year, 
wither at the led sun of summer, and yield their places 
to others of a s r growth; until the unrelenting vigor of 
inter comes on, and leaves all in darkness and desola- 
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‘collected on a rock during the great deluge, or the conflagra- 
jtion of majestic cities, doomed by the will of heaven to de- 
struction. 

Again his dreams were painfully interrupted by the pangs 
of hunger; he thought that sleep might lull him into insensi- 
bility to them, and stretched himself on his bed. But sleep 
came not; and, after tossing about for some time, he started 
lap and sought through several streets, the shop of a baker. 
‘One he at last espied, and hastily entered. The shop-keeper 
cast a suspicious eye upon his customer, for his clothes were 
not so new as they had been ; and were, beside, covered 
iwith divers spots and patches of paint, which did not, by any 
means add to the gentility of his appearance. Our artist de- 
manded a loaf,in payment whereof he laid down his last 

ibright coin. The baker took it, scrutinized it, turned it over 

elect Aberiches. and over, then dashed it violently against the board, and de- 
clared it a counterfeit. 

MARTIN WERNER, “A counterfeit,” exclaimed the painter, dismally. But 

Tas shades of evening were beginning to creep darkly | fearing that his tone and look might betray his circumstances, 
over the surrounding objects, ere Martin Wer er laid down || lhe added carelessly, at the same time laying down the cov- 
his brushes and palette. His easel was placed so as to catch || ‘eted loaf, “ well, if it is of no consequence, I don’t happen to 
every ray of light from the solitary window that illuminated ||... another with me now: good night, sir.” 
the room in which he sat. He had been working all the day Affecting an independent swagger, he left the shop, end 
to finish his picture, and it was with a heavy sigh that he/|),,.1ened down the street ; but, had he looked back, he would 
now desisted. But the sigh was not one of despair, for his|/),.¥. seen the sharp face of the baker peering after him, as 
nature was sanguine, and there was a buoyancy in his soubi!),, mattered to himself, “¢ You don’t happen to have any more 
that had never yet deserted him. This might have resulted | with you, sir, now? Ay, ay, you're a pretty scamp, I war- 
from the consciousness of a genius that must either at the || pant you, and I shall look twice at your money, if ever you 
present or a future time find its reward in the applause of|/ come into my shop again.” 
thousands ; or it might be only the light-heartedness of youth || Martin Werner hastened home. Till that hour he had not 
and health. But certainly, to look at himself and his abode, || known absolute want, and even his buoyant spirits threaten- 
most persons would have said that Martin Werner had great |/ed to desert him at the approach of grim penury. Once 
eause for melancholy. The apartment was large and cold, ||more he ransacked his chest, for in one corner he remem- 
but he consoled himself by saying that he could not complain ||bered to have seen acrust- He found it, it was mouldy and 
of having no room to work in; and though the window ||covered with dust, but he shook that off and ate it with a 
would not open to admit air as well as the yellowish light by |/keen relish ; then got into bed, and slept more soundly than 
which the painter worked, yet draughts poured in from every ||he who had supped upon all the delicacies that wealth could 
direction, which, he said, kept up a constant circulation of|| procure. 
fresh air. No fire cast a cheerful glow over the desolate|} The morning sun was shining brightly upon him through 
region, and the corner opposite to the empty grate was occu-||the window when he awoke. He leaped from his bed, ex- 
pied by a lowly bed, beside which stood a large chest, con- | claiming, as he hastily dressed himself, “ The crisis of my 
taining the painter’s wardrobe. - Martin Werner had mes, adversity is past! The sun shines gaily on my morning’s 
aside his colors, and was carefully searching for something || work ; I will take it for an omen — a prognostic of brighter 
that lay at the bottom of this chest. At length he dragged| days to come!” 
forth the object, and proceeded to the window to examine its|| Under these favorable auspices he finished his picture; 
contents. It was a leathern purse, and from it he drew —||and we need not tell how rapidly he rose to fame. 
carefully wrapt,in paper to preserve its lustre —a shining, r 
coin. Ina happier hour he had been attracted by its bright-| A CITY EREMITE. 
ness, and had determined never to part with it. But now]! ,, Tue Qvop Connesroxpencr,” is the title of a new 
the hand of stern necessity was held forth ; he had tasted no series of papers commenced in the Knickerbocker Magazine ; 
food all day. He gazed upon it, and for a moment a tear being in fact, as every reader must readily perceive, a con- 
dimmed his eye ; for it recalled distinctly his mother, in her||.; nation of the delightful “ Crayon Sketches” by Wash- 
distant home ; his brothers, tossing on the fickle and deceit- ington Irving. We copy the following admirable passages 
ful waves ; and his sisters, even now, perhaps, thinking how || -om the last number. 
their brother’s pictures would be admired and gazed at in|} « * * * From my window I have an extensive pros- 
the great city. The whole course of his life passed as in a pect of weathercocks and chimneys; and being within view 
dream before him. Again he was in the cottage home ||of the City Hall, and of the ‘ Five Points,’ and within hear- 
which had sheltered his infancy ; again he heard the shouts) ing of nineteen fire bells, there is a comfort in my situation, 
of the happy urchins who had been his playmates; again he|| mr. Editor, which you probably cannot appreciate. 
wandered from them, and stood alone with nature — the blue|| « Opposite me, a!so, is a fire engine, which is in an eterna! 
vault above and the lovely earth beneath ; he heard the gur-|/state of preparation, to the great mystification of myself, and 
gling of the thousand streamlets— the roar of the distant//of several small boys, who daily collect on the sidewalks, 
ocean — the songs of the wild birds— and high over head |/and look with profound curiosity into the dim recesses of the 
the lark, the sweetest songster of them all, sending forth its|iengine room. Never had engine such devoted attendants. 
notes, distinct and clear. . Long and profound consultations were held respecting the 

“TI cannot part with it,” he said unconsciously aloud ;|/health of the ‘ machine,’ by young men in pea-jackets: the 
“surely such a dream of happiness is worth starving for.||wheels are greased three times a day, and about as often the 
Beside, my picture will be finished to-morrow, and I can/||object of their solicitude is gently conducted around ‘the 
wait till then.” black by way of exercise, while other young men, of the 

With this heroic resolution he replaced his treasure; and||same company, in straight hats with ringlets in front of their 
folding his arms, he stood at the window, whistling one of|lears, solicitous for the welfare of the insurance companies, 
the plaintive little airs of his country. Group on group of|| walk to the corners to sce if they ¢an discover a smoke in 
chimneys, of all shapes and sizes, formed the most prominent/||any direction. If none is to be seen, they walk moodily 
feature in the landscape before him; and houses, with flat|back, and forma knot in front of the engine house. The 
roofs and steep roofs, a strange heterogeneous mass of build-||last fire is then talked over, and the merits of each ‘ machine’ 
ings, through which the eye in vain wandered for some]|is discussed. 1 am sorely afraid from what { overhear, that 
pleasing object on which to rest. Among them, however,|lour city is but scurvily provided with the means to extin. 
our artist’s imagination went to work. Lofty domes and||guish fires, as it seems by their conversation that every ‘ ma- 
stately palaces arose at the waving of the magic wand of his||chine’ in the city but their own is utterly useléss, and not a 
fancy — forms of beauty and loveliness, wandering amid gar-|/fire has taken place whose extinguishment is not owing to 
dens of luxury and delight, while angel messengers bore||the superior merits of their engine, and superior energy of 
peace and happiness to their solitude. From these visions of||its followers. 
bliss he turned to the destruction of worlds and empires, and|| “If I had influence in high quarters, I would certainly re-|| was the answer; “there is neither a pheasant in our fields, 
the awful depths of the infernal regions — the gigantic bil-||commend tlis particular company to the peculiar notice of||nor a peacock in var court yard, ner a cock on a oe, 
lows overhanging the shuddering group of devoted wretches||the corporation; for I really-think that something ought to||that does not surpass you in glory!” 


mine opinion, all other writers in our English, for he writeth 
no void words, but all his matter is full of high and quick 
sentence, to whom ought to be given laud and praise for his 
noble making and writing.” 

Caxton died in 1490-1, was buried in St. Margaret’s, and 
left some books to that church. “ His character,” says his 
biographer, “ may be collected from the account we have 
given of his labors. He was possessed of good sense and 
sound judgment; steady, persevering, active, zealous, and 
liberal in his services for that important art which he intro- 
duced into England; laboring not only as printer, but as 
translator and editor.” — Edwards’ Biography of Self-taught 
Men. 
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VANITY REBUKED. 

Cresus, king of Lydia, who felt presumptuously proud 
on account of his power and riches, had dressed himself one 
day in his utmost splendor of apparel and royal ornament, 
and, seating himself on his throne, exhibited his person to 
Solon, as comprehending within itself the sum and substance 
of all worldly glory. ‘ Have you ever beheld,” said he to 
the Grecian sage, “a spectacle more august?” “TI have,” 
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THE PIECE OF A HUNDRED SOUS. 


A youne and handsome pair had just returned from the 
altar, where their destinies were irrevocably united. They 
were about to start for the country, and they had bidden a 
temporary farewell to the friends who were present at the 
ceremony. For a short time, while the equipage was pre- 
paring, they found themselves alone. 

The newly wedded husband took one of his bride’s hands 
in his own. 

“ Allow me,” said he, “thus to hold your hand, for I 
dread lest you should quit me —I tremble lest all this be an 
illusion. It seems to me that I ain the hero of one of those 
fairy tales which amused my boyhood, and in which, in the 
hoor of happiness, some malignant fairy steps in to throw 
the victim into grief and despair!” 

“ Re-assure yourself, my dear Frederick,” said the lady. 
“‘T was yesterday the widow of Sir James Melton, and to-day 
Iam Madame de la Tour, your wife. Banish from your 
mind the idea of the fairy. This is not a victim, but a history.” 

Frederick de la Tour had some reason to suppose that his 
fortunes were the work of a fairy’s wand; for in the course 
of two short months, by a seemingly inexplicable stroke of 
fortune, he had been raised to happiness and to wealth be- 
yond desires. A friendless orphan, twenty-five years old, he 
had been the holder of a clerkship, which brought him a 
scanty livelihood, when, one day, as he passed along the Rue 
St. Honore, a rich equipage stopped suddenly before him, 
and a young and elegant woman called from it to him: — 
“Monsieur, Monsieur,” said she. At the same time, on a 
given signal, the footman leapt down, opened the carriage 
door, and invited Frederick to enter. He did so, though 
with same hesitation and surprise, and the carriage started 
off at fullsweep. ‘I have received your note, sir,” said 
the lady to M. de ja Tour, in a very soft and sweet voice ; 
“and spite of your refusal, I hope yet to see you to-morrow 
evening at my party.” 

“To see me, madame!” cried Frederick. 

“Yes, sir, you——— Ah! a thousand pardons,’’ continued 
she, with an air of confusion, “I see my mistake. Forgive 
me, sir; you are so much like a particular friend of mine! 
What can you think of me? Yet the resemblance is so 
striking, that it would have deceived any one.” 

Of course Frederick replied politely to these apologies. 
Just as they were terminated, the carriage stopped at the 
door of a splendid mansion, and the young man could do no 
less than offer his arm to Lady Melton, as the fair stranger 
announced herself to be. Though English in name, the 
lady, nevertheless, was evidently of French origin. Her 
extreme beauty charmed M. de la Tour, and he congratu- 
lated himself upon this happy accident which had gained 
him such an acquaintance. Lady Melton loaded him with 
civilities, and he received and accepted an invitation for the 
party spoken of. Invitations to other parties followed ; and 
to be brief, the young man soon found himself an established 
visitant at the house of Lady Melton. She, a rich and youth- 
ful widow, was encircled by many admirers. - One by one, 
however, disappeared, giving way to the poor clerk, who 
seemed to engross the lady’s thoughts. Finally, almost by 
her own asking, they were betrothed. Frederick used to 
look sometimes at the little glass which hung in his humble 
lodging, and wonder to what circumstance he owed his happy 
fortune. He was not ill looking certainly, but he had not 
vanity to think his appearance magnificent ; and his plain| 
and scanty wardrobe prevented him from giving the credit 
to his tailor. He used to conclude his meditations by the 
reflection that assuredly the lovely widow was fulfilling 
some unavoidable award of destiny. As for his own feelings. 
the lady was lovely, young, rich, accomplished, and noted 
for her sensibility and virtue. Could he hesitate? | 

When the marriage contract was signed, his astonishment! 
was redoubled, for he found himself, through the lady’s love, 
the virtual possessor of a large property both in England 
and France. The presence of friends had certified and 
sanctioned the union, yet, as has been stated, Frederick felt 
some strange fears, in spite of himself, lest all should once 
an illusion ; and he grasped his bride’s hand, as if to prevent 
her from being spirited away from his view. 


“Once on a time ” —— 

Frederick started, and half seriously exclaimed, “ Heavens! 
it is a fairy tale!” 

“ Listen to me, foolish boy!” resumed the lady. “There 
was once a young girl, the daughter of parents well born, 
and at one time rich, but who declined sadly in circum. 
stances. Until her fifteenth year, the family lived in Lyons, 
depending entirely for subsistence upon the labor of ber 
father. Some better hopes sprang up, and induced them to 
come to Paris; but it is difficult to stop in the descent down 
the path of misfortune. For three years the father struggled 
against poverty, but at last died in an hospital. 

‘The mother soon followed, and the young girl was left 
alone, the occupant of a garret of which the rent was not 
paid. Ifthere were any fairy connected with this story, this 
was the moment of her appearance ; but none came. The 
young girl remained alone, without friends or protectors, 
harassed by debts which she could not pay, and seeking in 
vain for some species of employment. She found none. 
Suill it was necessary for her to have food. The night that 
followed was sleepless. Next day was again without food, 
and the poor girl was forced into the resolution of begging. 
She covered her face with her mother’s veil, the only herit- 
age she had received, and stooping so as to imitate age, she 
went out into the streets. When there, she held out her 
hand. Alas! that hand was white, and youthful, and deli- 
cate! She felt the necessity of covering it up in the folds of 
the veil, as if it had been leprosied. Thus concealed, the 
poor girl held out the hand to a young woman who passed — 
one more happy than herself—and asked, ‘A sous, a sin. 
gle sous to get bread!’ The petition was unheeded. An 
old man passed.. The mendicant thought that experience of 
distresses of life might have softened one like him ; but she 
was inerror. Experience had only hardened, not softened 
his heart. 

“The night was cold and rainy, and the hour had come 
when the police appeared to keep the streets clear of all 
mendicants and suspicious characters. At this period, the 
shrinking girl took courage once more to hold out her hand 
to a passer-by. It was a young man. He stopped at the 
silent appeal, and diving into his pockets, pulled out a piece 
of money, which he threw to her, being apparently afraid to 
touch a thing so miserable. Just as he did this, one of the 
police came to the spot, and placing his hand on the girl’s 
shoulder, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, I have caught you, have I? — You 
are begging. To the office with you !—come along!’ 

“ The young man here interposed. He took hold hastily 
of the mendicant, whom he had before seemed afraid to 
touch, and addressing himself to the policeman, said reprov- 
ingly, ‘This woman is not a beggar. No, she is —she is one 
whom I know.’ ‘But, sir,’ said the officer. ‘I tell you 
she is an acquaintance of mine’ said the young stranger. 
Then turning to the girl, whom he took for an old woman, 
he continued, ‘Come along, my good dame, and permit me 
to see you safely to the end of the street. Giving his arm to 
the unfortunate girl, he then led her away, saying, ‘ Here is 
a piece of a hundred sous. It is all I have, take it, poor 
woman.’ 

“The crown of a hundred sous passed from your hand 
into mine,” continued the lady, “and as you walked along, 
supporting my steps, | then, through my veil, distinctly saw 
your face and figure.” 

“ My figure!” said Frederick, in amazement. 

“Yes, my friend, your figure,” returned his wife, “it was 
to me you gave alms on that night. It was my life, my hon- 
or, perhaps, that you then saved ! ” 

“You a mendicant; you so young, so beautiful, and now 
so rich!” cried Frederick. 

“ Yes, my dearest husband,” replied the lady, “ I have in 
my life-received alms, once only, and from you, and those 
alms have decided my fate for life. On the day following 
that miserable night, an old woman, in whom I had inspired 
some sentiments of pity, enabled me to enter as a sempstress 
into a respectable house. Cheerfulness returned to me with 
labor. I had the good fortune to become a favorite with my 
mistress, whom I served, and indeed I did my best, by un- 
wearied diligence and care, to merit her favor. She was 
often visited by people in high life. One day, Sir James Mel- 
ton, an English gentleman, of great property, came to the 
establishment along with a party of ladies. He ncticed me. 


“My dear Frederick,” said the lady smilingly; “sit down||He returned again. He spoke with my mistress and learnt 


beside me, and let me say something to you.” 


The young husband obeyed, but still did not quit ar 


hand. She began — 


one day, and asked me plainly if I would marry him. 
“«¢ Marry you!’ cried I, in surprise. 


my history. The result was that he sat down by my 7 





ble looking. In answer to my exclamation of astonishment, 
he said, ‘Yes, I ask if you will be my wife? I am rich, 
but have no comfort, no happiness. My relatives seem to 
yearn to see me in the grave. I have ailments which re. 
quire a deep degree of kindly care, that is not to be bought 
from servants. I have heard your story, and believe you to 
be one who will support prosperity as well as you have done 
adversity. I made my proposal sincerely, and hope you may 
agree to it.’ 

“ At that time, Frederick,” continued the lady, “I loved 
you. I had seen you bat once, but that occasion was too 
memorable for me ever to forget it, and something always 
insinuated to me that we were to pass through life together. 
At the bottom of my soul, I believed this. Yet every one 
around me pressed me to accept the offer made to me, and 
the thought struck me that I might one day make yon 
wealthy. At length my only objection to Sir James Melton’s 
proposal lay in a disinclination to make myself the instru- 
ment of vengeance in Sir James’ hands against relatives, 
whom he might dislike without good grounds. The objec- 
tion, when stated, only increased bis anxiety for my consent, 
and finding it would be carrying romance the length of folly 
to reject the advantageous settlement offered to me, I con- 
sented to Sir James’ proposal. 

“This part of my story, Frederick, is really like a fairy 
tale. I, the poor orphan, penniless and friendless, became 
the wife of one of the richest baronets of England. Dress- 
ed in silks, and sparkling with jewels, I could now pass in 
my carriage through the streets where a few months before 
I had stood in the rain and darkness, a mendicant !”’ 

“Happy Sir James!” cried M. de la Tour, at this part of 
the story ; “he could prove his love by enriching you! ” 

‘He was happy,” resumed the lady. “Our marriage, so 
strangely assorted, proved much more conducive, it is prob- 
able, to his comfort, than if he had wedded one with whom 
all the parade of settlements and pin money would have been 
necessary. Never, I believe, did he for an instant repent of 
our union. I, on my part conceived myself bound to do my 
best for the solace of his declining years; and he, on his 
part, thought it incumbent on him to provide for my future 
welfare. He died, leaving me a large part of his substance ; 
as much, indeed, as I could prevail upon myself to accept. 

“I was a widow, and, from the hour in which I became 

, | vowed never again to give my hand toa man, except 
to him who had succored me in my hour of distress, and 
whose remembrance had ever been preserved in the recesses 
of my heart. But how to discover that man! Ah, uncon- 
scious ingrate! to make no endeavor to come in the way of 
one who sought to love, tocherish you. I knew not your 
name. In vain I looked for you at balls, assemblies, and 
theatres. You went not there.” As the lady spoke she took 
from her neck a riband, to which was attached a piece of a 
hundred sous. “It is the same, the very same which you 
gave me,” said she, presenting it to Frederick: “ by pledg- 
ing it, I got credit for a little bread from a neighbor, and I 
earned enough afierwards in time to permit me to recover it. 
I vowed never to part with it. 

“ Ah, how happy I was, Frederick, when I saw you in the 
street! The excuse which I made for stupping you was the 
first that rose to my mind. — Bat what tremors I felt even 
afterwards, jest you should have been already married. In 
that case, you would never have heard aught of this fairy 
tale, though I would have taken some means or other to 
serve and enrich you. . | would have gone to England and 
there passed my days in regret perhaps, but still in peace. 
Bat happily it was to be otherwise. You were single.” 

Frederick de la Tour was now awakened, as it were, to the 
full certainty of his happiness. What he could not but be- 
fore. look upon as a sort of freak anid fancy in a young and 
wealthy woman, was now proved to be the result of deep 
kindly feeling, most honorable to her who entertained it. 
The heart of the young husband overflowed with gratitade 
and affection to the lovely and noble hearted being who had 
given herself to him. He was too happy to speak. His 
wife first broke silence. 

“ So, Frederick,” said she gaily, “ you see that if Iam a 
fairy, it is you who have given me the wand — the talisman, 
that has effected all.” 


A WORD TO WIVES. 

Ir you want to render your husband unhappy, blame him 

for every thing he does, right or wrong, scold him for 
doing this or that before you know whether he does it. 
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Select Poetry. 


SHALL | SEE THEM NO MORE? 


BY ROBERT JOSSELYN. 














Saat. I see them no more? Must I die far away 
From all I so loved in life’s earlier day ? 

The parent who taught me the lessons of truth, 

The brothers who shared all the joys of my youth, 
The one gentle sister whose smile could destroy 

All the fanciful griefs of the passionate boy, 

The schoolmates, my playmates, when study was o’er, 
Shall I see them no more, shall I see them no more? 


Shall f see them no more? the Green Mountains that rose 
Through the warm summer sky to the region of snows ; 
The valley where often I pensively strayed, 

The brook where I fished, and the woods where I played ; 
The cottage that stood by the side of the hill, 

And the cool spring hard by with its murmuring rill ; 

The apple and cherry trees, close by the door, 

Shall I see them no more, shall I see them no more ? 


O bright are the skies that hang over me now, 
And soft is the breeze to my feverish. brow ; 
I fly to the lovely and mirth moving throng, 
I join in the laughter, the dance and the song ; 
But, gazing on visions of beauty and grace, 
t The shadow of sadness steals over my face ; 
T sigh for the lost ones Time cannot restore — 
Shall I see them no more, shall I see them no more? 


O God! tet me die where I first drew my breath, 
With my friends and my kindred around me in death, 
: Let not the rude hand of fhe stranger be laid 

iH On the cold, silent image of clay thou hast made. 
When my spirit is gone, let my body repose 

j In its old mountain home where the ever-green grows ; 
There they, who still love me, my loss will deplore — 
Shall I see them no more, shall I see them no more ? 


REE ERR eRe 


EVENING. 


How solemnly the weary sun, 
Far in the glowing west, 

Hath wrapp’d himself in golden clouds, 
And left the world to rest. 


Se OE RMP ee 


How silently sweet Evening’s shade 
Hath fallen o’er hill and deli — 
Dew-drops their lurking homes have sought 
Within each flow’ ret’s bell. ~ 


And joyfully, yet wearily, 

N The waves leap on the shore, 

f Where gentle echoes sit to hear 
Them tell their wanderings o’er. 


Thus beauteously and tranquiliy 
H Hath faded Day’s array. 
‘ And Night, like sleep, comes stealing on 
e: Her dark mysterious way. 
; And oh, may 1, when life’s faint beam 
The shades of death surround, 
3 Thus calmly view its parting beam, 
; The world’s slow fading sound. 


And as the beauteous Sun went down, 
All smiles, into the sea, 

May I thus leave the busy world — 
Thus seek eternity. 


Piliscella nies. 


EUROPEAN TACTICS.. 
‘ Tue peculiar characteristics of the French soldiery are 
' happily hit off in a work on the military operations of the 
war in Germany in 1813: 

“ Napoleon’s manceuvres exhibited all his customary scorn 
of human life. He everywhere threw his conscripts full 
into fire. Yet this exposure may have been from the well 
known military maxim — that with young troops anything 
is better than to stand still. And, of all troops, the French 
require this tactique the most. They will for ever move 
from morning till night in the face of the enemy, ran under or 
over batteries ; but stand still they cannot. The famous Lord 
Stair said, that ‘the British were the only troops he ever 
saw who could go into fire, and out of fire, at the sound of 
the dram!’ The latter point was the perfection, and it still 
remains with the British. But no troops can go into fire in 
higher style than the French. Their advance is proverbi- 
ally one of the finest things imaginable.” 














SINGULAR TONTINE. 
Azour thirty years ago there existed at Birmingham a 
singular society called the Portrait Club, consisting of a few 
patrons of the fine arts in that town. Their meetings were 
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some miles. A few other rural roads, more resembling 
paths, branch away in other directions—leading to water- 
falls, views, and so on— for Keswick is the favorite resort 
of the tourist. The whole valley is well planted with trees. 
The village itself is so nestled among them, that, from the 
hills, one only gets a glimpse of its charch-tower, and here 
and there a white-washed wall glimmering through green 
leaves. This is the valley. Add an uninterrupted rim of 
rich fine hills and mountains, ranged closely round the 
edge of the whole oval, of over 3000 feet high in places, but 
every where affording a new variety of foliage, verdure and 
form. This is far the completest frame of a picture in all this 
region, studded with gems as it is. 

Southey’s house is at the northern end of this village, on 
the top of the only eminence in it, a long smooth slope, 
stretching away to the head of the lake before it for a 
quarter of a mile ; and behind, winding about the head of 
this slope, close by, comes round a rapid mill-stream, (which 
here they call a river,) dashing down the hills in the rear, 
over a rocky channel, and making all the noise it can in its 
short space, for it soon loses itself, after a vain turn or two, 
in the calm, motionless sheet of the lake. Standing at the 
poet’s door, the view is exquisite indeed, and exquisitely 
English, too. The height is just enough to show you the 
whole valley up and down — the lake village in front — on 
the left, the gray towers of the churches —on either hand, 
the white walls of many a cottage —here and there the 
green slopes at the edge of the mountain’s base, and the 
long lawns at the shore of the water, both spotted with flocks 
and herds —the little rounding river, with its antique moss- 
grown bridge, and humble mill—even the red-rimmed 
grain-wains of the farmers rumbling to and fro along the 
narrow road between me and the lake, and rising in still 
plainer sight over the high, round arch of the bridge. Nay, 
I can see the old fashioned, cumbrous, clumsy harness, with 
the high leathern housing over the horse’s shoulders, flaring 
and flapping as he jogs along. How quiet the scene is! 
How clear the air! How serene this fine October sky !— 


held at the tavern belonging to a person known at that time 
as the Poet Freeth, and the designation of the club originated 
in the following circumstance. Twelve of its members 
agreed to have their portraits taken in one group, after the 
manner of Hogarth’s celebrated picture of the Modern Mid- 
night Conversation. Their likenesses were-accordingly in- 
troduced in a picture by an excellent artist, a young Prussian 
of the name of Eckstein, and hung up in the tavern above 
mentioned, there to remain till claimed by the last survivor. 
The painting cost about fifty guineas, and was highly esteem- 
ed, both on account of the excellent likenésses and the well- 
known eccentricities of many of the members. Their ages 
were on an average about fifty, and it was painted about 
thirty-eight years ago. In the year 1829, only two of the 
party were surviving, one of whom would, in alt human 
probability, very soon claim the painting, which we are told 
is richly mellowed by time, and in fine condition. The por- 
traits are half-lengths, nearly the size of life, and the prin- 
cipal figures are represented as in the act of debating on 
some political question in which they all seem highly inter- 
ested, whilst the newspapers, glasses, tankards, and all the 
paraphernalia of a tavern are admirably displayed, and do 
great credit ¢> the taste of the artist. 

























































FRENCH EXTORTION. 
Tue French imagine that England produces as much gold 
as Africa or South America: and that Monsieur Jean Bull 
leaves his native country merely to scatter his money with 
thoughtless profusion about the Continent. In consequence 
of this extravagant opinion, he rarely escapes without pay- 
ing five times the real value for every commodity he pur- 
chases. His pocket is supposed to be a rich bank, on which 
every rapacious Frenchman may draw at pleasure ; and, of 
course, demands are made upon it with incessant avidity and 
unrelenting extortion. — These remarks are indebted for no 
small degree of confirmation to the following anecdote. 
An English officer, serving in the regiment d’Artois, 
being on a journey from London to Paris, spent a night at 





the Hotel d’Angleterre, in Calais. On examining his bill|| The American in England. 
next morning, he found that he was charged a guinea for 
his supper, which had consisted only of cold meat and a bot- A TRUISM. 


tle of vin de pais. Enraged at so gross an imposition, he 
summoned the master of the inn and insisted on an abate- 
ment. ‘“ Milor,” said the host, ‘I cannot disgrace an Eng- 
lishman of your rank by charging him a less price.” “ Sir- 
rah,” replied the officer, “1 am not a man of rank, but a 
poor lieutenant, in the service of the grand monarque.” 
‘‘Morblea!” rejoined the landlord, “ I confess I have made 
an egregious blunder —.I hope your honor will forgive me 
if I reduce my demand to half-a-crown.” 


We believe that there never was anybody in this world 
who had grown to man’s or woman’s estate, and had mixed 
with the world, who could at any time afterwards say that 
they were perfectly happy : or who, having said so, did not 
find that the reverse was the case a moment or two after the 
words were out of their mouth. “There is always some- 
thing,’”’ as a good lady. said to us: and so there always is 
and always will be. When most buoyant with hope, we 
find the trath of the lady’s saying — ‘There is always 
something.” ’ 

LOCUSTS IN SPAIN. 

Ws see it stated in a late foreign paper, that such im- 
mense quantities of locusts have appeared this season in 
Spain, as to threaten in some places entirely to destroy the 
crops: at Damiel, in the province of Ciudad Real, 3000 per- 
sons are constantly employed in collecting these destructive 
insects, and though they destroy 70 or 80 sacks every day, 
they do not appear to diminish. These locusts proceed in’ 
divisions, some of which are a league in length, and 2000 
paces in breadth. It is sufficient, if these terrible columns stop 
half an hour on any spot, for every thing growing on it,' 
vines, olive trees, and corn, to be entirely destroyed. Afier| 
they have passed, nothing remains but the large branches 
and the roots, which being under ground escape their vo- 
racity. 


POWER OF THE FLBA. 

Tae muscular power of the flea is almost beyond belief. 
Latrielle mentions a circumstance of a flea of a moderate 
size dragging a silver cannon, mounted on wheels, that was 
twenty-four times its own weight, and which, being @harged 
with powder, was fired, withvut the flea being at ali alarmed. 
Socrates appears to have measured the leap of a flea, and 
found it extended to two hundred and fifty times its own 
length ; a most astonishing Jeap. It was.as if a man of or- 
dinary stature should be able at once to vault through the 
air to the distance of a quarter of a mile. 





NEVER SATISFIED. 
Last week, as a gentleman in the neighborhood of Bramp- 
ton was examining an old desk which had stood in an out- 
building for a long time, he found a small bag, which he 
thought was a shot bag; but on taking it up, the bottom 
came out, and to his great surprise out rolled 500 spade-ace 
guineas. After counting them, and seeing that they were 
all good, he said he was sorry he had not found them twen- 
ty years sooner, that he might have had the interest on them 
also during that period. 





SOUTHEY’S RES: DENCE. 

You may like to know how and where the poet laureate 
of England lives. Imagine the Vale of Keswick, then, al- 
most a level tract some six or eight miles long by four or 
five wide, and making, to the eye which surveys it from a 
neighboring hill, nearly a complete oval, for though it con- 
nects with the valleys above and below, it is by passages too 
narrow to be noticed in the distance. South of the centre lies 
Derwentwater —a fine, clear sheet, with rick islands cov- 
ered with fine woods, that wear just now, like all the neigh- 
boring forests, on the hill sides and among the parks, the 
gorgeous, but melancholy tues of autumn. A quarter of a 
mile east of the head of the water, is Keswick village, which 
is one of the neatest and most rural in England, though itis 
small, and there are no fine buildings in or about it. Atthe 
southern end a neat road, lined with hedge, and shaded by 
trees, forks off toward the lake, and follows its borders for 
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DISCONTENT. 

Ipteness is the great mother and the nurse of discon- 
tent; it layeth the mind open for melancholy conceits to 
enter ; it yieldeth harbor to them, and entertainment there ; 
it depriveth of all the remedies and alloys which business 
affurdeth. — Dr. Barrow. 

Ler youth be trained iu the best course of life, and habit 
will render it pleasant. 
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_ THE BEAUTIES OF ARISTOCRACY. dred and eighty feet deep. Its height is not more than||been extremely slow, and centuries may have elapsed since 
Tue cost of fitting up a nursery for the royal baby in|/twenty-five feet, and all around it had a broad projecting ||it perished altogether. 

Britain, is 40,000 pounds sterling, or $200,000. This is the||cornice of stone. The front contained fourteen doorways,|| The building has two parallel corridors running lengthwise 
amount of our Presidential salary for eight years. And this||about nine feet wide each, and the intervening piers are|jon all four of its sides. The front of these corridors are 
sum is appropriated to this object by a British legislature ; || between six and seven feet wide. On the left (in approach-|/about nine feet wide, and extend the whole length of the 
by the assembled wisdom of the nation! We might laugh/| ing the palace) eight of the piers have fallen down, as also|/building, upwards of two hundred feet. In the long wall 
at this ridiculous folly, did we not see something too serious||the corner on the right, and the terrace underneath is cum-||that divides them there is but one door, which is opposite 
for ridicule in this enormous wickedness, If Mrs. and Mr.||bered with the ruins. But six piers remain entire, and the||the principal door of entrance, and has a corresponding one 
Coburg choose to throw away this sum upon cradles, baby|| rest of the front is open. |on the other side, leading to a court yard in the rear. The 
linen, and rattles, no body will do more than laugh, if they) The building was constructed of stone, with a mortar of |floors are of cement, as hard as the best seen in the remains 
earn the money by the useful exertion of some usefal talent-|jime and sand, and the whole front was covered with stucco, ||°! Roman baths end cisterns. The walle asp sbontten feet 
If he could teach German, or draw maps, and she could/!and painted. The piers were ornamented with spirited fig-|| M2" plastered, and on each side of the principal entrance 
teach music, or he could write instructive articles for the|! yres in bas-relief, one of which is represented by an engra- ornamented with medallions, of which the borders only re- 
newspapers upon haman rights, upon political economy, or!) ying in the book. On the top are three hieroglyphics sunk || lap pepe enne SNe nrey- 
she could write amusing and instructive books, and they|/in the stucco. It is enclosed by a richly ornamented bor- [ake ny ee ee eae eee 
get their money by such employment, they would do some der, about ten feet high and six wide, of which only a part nies x pipe ra beeper i Sale 
good to atone for spending it thus. But when neither of||,ow remains. The principal personage stands in an up- The builders were evidently ignorant of the principles of 
them does aay. thing useful, when both are dead weights|| ripht position and in profile, exhibiting an extraordinary tho arch, and She-anggett wee mafe.ty.civeee, SEpiNg, over 


upon society, and when all this money is wrung from the||facial angle of about forty-five degrees. The upper part of | *2 “08°? 88 St Ocosingo, and among the Cyclopean re- 
earnings of industry, abstracted, not merely from the 8 y 8 rei’ mains in Greece and Italy. Along the top was a layer of 


superfuities of the rich, but the slender comforts of the uncut choddinc ante iatcbéedi ne eameal a ne wld Prete eng omen “ Sone 
poor, the world shoald ppeteet agains the enormous abuse. || ihe Choctaw and Flathead Indians of our own country. The ee aa mee m > “ “a ny id te i ii. 
The British subject is taxed from his cradle to his grave,|/head represents a different species from any now existing in * se ss ad tor Wace ore sree hee ae 
and this tax, inflicted on all the comforts and most of the|lihat region of country; and supposing the statues to bel|-<: srou n>, must have commanded on extended view i 
Priel +f -Aiobps Som coer. pee Semliy pea images of living personages, or the creation of artists, caltivaded se inhabited plain, the king himself sat in i ‘ 
fie hd i gl The ta laws starve the poor ; the window |! according to their ideas of perfect figures, they indicate a receive the reports of his officers iat administer justic 
We Gorivn. hen af ligh ti wed ‘ax on tea, coffee, sugar, | race of people now lost and unknown. Under our ‘halahe Juan occu ied the front seals i ‘ 
soap, candles, every thing which even the poorest must|| ‘The head-dress is evidently a plume of feathers. On the//,itchen, and the other was our Pi ing apartment. 

ye inflicts oe. spt masses of England, which) .noujders is a short covering, decorated with stads, and a om ce 
all their untiring industry and noble energy cannot alleviate. ||} .astplate: part of the ornament of the girdle is broken : 

And why this taxation? For crowns, palaces, royal studs,|| 14. aia is liebe a leopard’s skin ; at the whole dress, WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
royal kennels, royal nurseries, royal horses, royal dogs,|| ,, doubt, exhibits the costume of this unknown people. Hej} ——--——@@@ A 
royal parrots, royal brats. The whole system is an outrage|! noj4s in his hands a staff or sceptre, and opposite his hands!|BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1841. 
upon humanity. And how is it supported ? By institutions) a+¢ the marks of three hieroglyphics, which have decayed or || —— —————————————————— 
that place the government in the hands of an aristocracy. been broken off. At his feet are two naked figures, seated 
Under general suffrages, a fair representation of the British cross-legged, and apparently suppliants. A fertile imagina- 
people, such a sysiem could not last for a year. — Philadel-|| 1.59 might find many explanations for these strange figures, 
phia Ledger. but no satisfactory interpretation presents itself to my mind. 
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Brisery aT THE Enetish Exvections.—By the late ac- 
counts from England, it would seem that the whole proceed- 
ings at their elections are but a contest of bribery and cor- 
a et a a a EN ‘ : : ‘ . ||ruption. All parties use-this instrament unscrupulously. 

The hieroglyphics doubtless tell its history. The stucco is 3 y 
Oe ‘ : é Appeals are made for instance, by the Whigs, to the voters, 
—Bytrac ts CY OMT Ne fo orks. of admirable consistency, and hard as stone. It was paint- by telling them to be cautious how they sell their votes to 


a |] ed, and in different places about it we discovered the remains the Tories, until their money is paid down. It is said that 








INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL of red, bine, Sway wie ane — . \the latter have their funds for buying up every venal borough, 

In Cenrrat Amentca, Cataras, axp Yecatan. By Joun|| The peers which are still standing, contained other figures) : : 
L.s New York: Hi 2B Peks cnune quniedl clasabien/ Gee Shiai: dated ele and have their place expectants, eager, hovering about, and 
mer iepeagte Heer yitherie per peecoenanainans - ge F Ae ae Ae ready to pounce down in a moment, upon every point whieh 





more mutilated, and from tne declivity of the terrace it was 
difficult to set up the camera lucida in such a position as to 
draw them. The peers which are fallen were, no doubt, en- 
riched with the same ornaments. Each one had some spe- 


|joffers a remote chance of success. Then follows a caution 
against believing their promises, as the Tory candidates are 
not such lavish and indiscriminate dispensers of gold, as 
common report proclaims them to be. They frequently pay 
their prostituted voters upon the Col. Chartres plan — a very 
little in hand, but boundless sums in promises. Hence the 
electors of boruughs are advised to be quite certain they 
poe get the money they bargain for, before they listen to 
the soft whispers of Tory managers. “ Let them insist upon 
receiving a character from the place the candidate last stood 
for, and diligently inquire — Were all the bills paid?” Itis 
then strongly hinted that there are still very large outstand- 
ing bills —bills not legally recoverable, and which never 
will be paid. Thus it appears, in fact, that bribery is so gen- 
erally practised, and so generally countenanced, even in the 
satire that is levelled at it, that it is openly put forward as 
one of the principal means of gaining a victory at an elec- 
tion, and the manner of receiving the pay for one’s venality 
is made a subject of serious advice. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that bribery is practised only by the Tory 
candidates. Each party uses it in perfection to the extent of 
its pecuniary abilities. The Whigs are probably the weal- 
thiest party in the commercial and manufacturing towns 
and cities, but the Tories are the greatest land-holders and 
occupants of office. The radicals are poor, and their poverty 
explains their want of success at the elections, since the 
greater portion of the multitude are heart and hand on their 
side. 

Besides the instrumentality of money, Queen Victoria is 
said also to be moved by the Whigs on the election board. 
She is represented as having spirit and spite enough with 
reference to their antagonists, to allow the most to be made 
of her personal feelings and royal influence. Thus we see 
the people of Great Britain doing the very same thing, for 
which they condemned the people of the United States, when 
they blamed the intervention of our Presidents, candidates 
for the Presidency, and other cabinet officers, in our election 
contests. Any one who is surprised at this fact, only shows by 
his surprise, his atter ignorance of mankind. In respect to 
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.EXTENT OF THE RUINS OF PALENQUE. 
In regard to the extent of these ruins. Even in this prac- 


tical age the imagination of man delights in wonders. The||” z 
Indians and the people of Palenque say that they cover a! cific manning, end the whele-gochably presented come: alle- 


space of sixty miles ; in a series of well written articles in|| °Y ° history ; and when entire and painted; the effect in 
our own country, they have been set down as ten times ascending the terrace must have been imposing and beautiful. 


larger than New York; and lately I have seen an article in 
some of the newspapers, referring to our expedition, which|| by 2"y superior ornament, but is only indicated by a range 
represents this city, discovered by us, as having been three||°f broad stone steps leading up to it on the terrace. The 
times as large as London ! — It is not in my nature to dis- | door-ways have no doors, nor are there the remains of any. 
credit any marvellous story. I am slow to disbelieve, and|| Within, on each side, are three niches in the wall, about 
would rither sustain all sach inventions, but it has been my] ©ght or ten inches square, with cylindrical stones about two 
unhappy lot to find marvels fade away as I approached them ; | ches in diameter fixed upright, by which perhaps a door 
even the Dead Sea lost its mysterious charm ; and besides,|| ¥8* Secured. Along the cornice outside, projecting about 2 
as a traveller and “ writer of a book,” I know that if I go foot beyond the front, hole’ were drilled at intervals, through 
wrong, those who come after me will not fail to set me right. the stone; and cur impyrecion was, thet aon _—— — 
Under these considerations, not from any wish of my own, cloth, —S tho whole feng of the huliding; perhaps 
and with many thanks to my friends of the press, I am| paiadind in ciple quamepenting tee aie, aenamente, ap 


obliged to say that the Indians and people of Palenque really — ee o: sd coacoe . ue cout a her sapnd-api 
know nothing of the ruins personally, and the other accounts — — » “i ac ae se 7 mare rene - 
do not rest upon any sufficient foundation. The whole coun-| Se ee ee ee ee 


try for miles around is covered by a dense forest of gigantic in Yucstan. 


trees, with a growth of brush and underwood unknown in| an tm hon prs Pi “ eee sais. vm 
the wooded deserts of our own country, and impenetrable in soy 7 oh as rene Sete tet, <li te 


any direction, except by cutting away with a machete. io — aes a vet — — 
What lies buried in that forest it is impossible to say of my| bichemsbeedl enchinn Sietemniath were heaps of rubbish 
own knowledge ; without a guide, we might have GONE} nut there were no mathe of lintels. If they had ieee 
within a hundred feet of all the buildings without discover-|| gle slabs of stone, some of them must have been visible 
ing one of them. and prominent ; and we made up our minds that these lintels 
seomdas were of wood. We had no authority for this. Itis not sug- 

THE PALACE AT PALENQUE. gested either by Del Rio or Captain Dupaix, and perhaps we 

Ir stands on an artificial elevation of an oblong form, forty || should not have ventured the conclusion but for the wooden 
feet high, three hundred and ten feet in frout and rear, two|! lintel which we had seen over the door-way at Ocosingo; 
hundred and sixty feet on each side. This elevation was||and by what we saw afterwards at Yucatan, we were con- 
formerly faced with stone, which has been thrown down by|| firmed, beyond all doubt, in our opinion. I do not conceive, 
the growth of trees, and its form is hardly distinguishable. || however, that this gives any conclusive data in regard to the 
_The building stands with its face to the east, and meas-|jage of the buildings. The wood, if such as we saw in the 
ures two hundred and twenty-eight feet front by one hun-|/other places, would be very lasting; its decay must have 





The principal deor-way is not distinguished by its size or 
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the pecuniary influence used, it is observed that the stakes are 
openly deposited on one side or the other as at the races. 
The Parisian editors are of opinion that election abuses in 
France fall far short in enormity, diffusion and audacity, of 
those in England. The well-wishers of their country, how- 
ever, despair of finding any remedy for this evil. It will 
probably last as long as the present form of government 
lasts, and in fact, as long as there exist very wide distinc- 
tions of property. There will always be a plenty of bribery 
in any country where the people are divided into the rich 
and the poor. 




















































of Arkansas. 


Maraiaces 1x Lowett. — Dr. Bartlett, in his Vindication 
of the Character and Condition of the Females employed in 
the Lowell Mills, states that the number of marriages in that 
place, since its incorporation in 1826, amounts to 2784, 
and the number of deaths to only 2350, making an excess 
of 434 more marriages than deaths. 


ble havoc of the refugees. 
captured. 





Letters From AsRoaD TO Kinprep at Home. By Miss 
Sedgwick. New York: Harper & Brothers. —The name 
of the author of these volumes is enough to recommend 
them to the attention of the reading public; but we cannot 
witbhold our gratification at the pleasing style of narration 
and description in which they are composed. The extracts 
from her journal, giving her reflections and impressions at 
the moment, present us a more vivid and probably correct 
idea of European scenes and manners than is to be-found 
in the common narratives of travellers. . 

We make an extract from the beginning of the first letter, 
which will give the reader some idea of what he has to ex- 
pect from the work : 

‘‘ When I touched English ground I could have fallen on 
my knees and kissed it; but a wharf is not quite the locale 
fur such a demonStration, and spectators operate like strait- 
jackets upon enthusiasm, so I contented myself with a men- 
tal salutation of the home of our fathers, the native land of 
one of our dearest friends, and the birthplace of ‘ the bright, 
the immortal names’ that we have venerated from our youth 
upward. 

‘“‘] forewarn you, my dear C., not to look for any statistics 
from me—any ‘valuable information.’ I shall try to tell 
you truly what I see and hear ; to ‘chronicle,’ as our friend 
Mr. Dewey says, ‘while they are fresh, my sensations.’ 
Everything looks novel and foreign to us: the quaint forms 
of the old, sad-colored houses; the arched, antique gate- 
ways ; the royal busts niched in an old wall; the very dark 
coloring of the foliage, and the mossy stems of the trees. 
We seem to have passed from the fresh, bright youth to the 
old age of the world.” 

It is for sale in this city by Tappan & Dennet. 


2000 guns afloat. 


frauds. 


covered by assignment of real estate. 


the emperor. 


United States, at the rate of $16 per head. 


are none but white ones there. 


456,000 ; 5. Naples, 364,000; 6. Vienna, 333,000. 


trees in the parish of St. Mary, La., in summer. 


vated with profit. 


Notwirustanpixe the backwardness of the spring, the 
season, thus far, promises a very propitious harvest. Veg- 
elation, during the last two months, has been unusually 
rapid, and is now in as great a state of forwardness as is 
usual in the second week of August. The drought has 
neither been extensive or severe, and the temperature of the 
atmosphere has seldom been at a point so low as to retard 
the progress of vegetation. Though the weather is an all- 
absorbing topic of conversation, it is not fit that we should 
make a long article on the subject. We will simply caution 
both the young and the old to be on their guard against the 
chilly evenings which will now soon commence. They are 
the fruitful cause of disease and death at this season, espe- 
cially when their evil influences are aided by the intemperate 
use of fruits. Thus saith the doctor. 


after a short hearing was remanded. 
Tt is an old saying, that a story loses nothing by travelling ; 


to 50 years hard Jabor in the penetentiary. 

It is calenlated, by the revenue bill, which has passed the 
House of Representatives, an amount of ten millions will be 
raised. The bill is to go into operation on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1841. 

The Malek Adhel was. sold at auction on Monday for 
$7,650, under a decree of condemnation by the District 
Court of the United States for the State of Maryland. 

The Albany papers state that the public pumps in that 
city are all dry, and that the poor, inhabitants are greatly 
troubled to procure pure and wholesome water. 

Greenough’s statute of Washington, executed at Florence, 
has reached the seat of government in the ship Sea, and 
will be immediately placed in the Capitol. 

A negro boy in Point Coupee, La., a few days since killed 
his master, and when he was likely to be apprehended blew 
out his brains with a pistol. ; 

The bill establishing a Home Squadron has passed in 
Congress. It is one of the most important bills that has 
been passed for a long while. 

At the last accounts about 300 visiters were at the White 
Salphar, 100 at the Blue, and 150 at the Backingham 
Sulphur Springs. 

Miss Clifton, the actress, while bathing in the ocean, a 
short time since, lost from her finger a diamond ring worth 
$1000. 

Banker Hill Monument has now reached 123 feet in height. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

As we are approaching the termination of our third vol- 
ume, we take the liberty to remind those of our subscribers 
who are in arrears of the necessity of prompt remittances. 
There is a very considerable sam due on our books, and as 
we are disposed to be liberal in our terms, we propose to 
receive the advance price from all subscribers who will remit 
the amount due, without expense to us, before the close of the 
volume. There are now five numbers to be published, which 
will afford ample time to comply with these terms; after 
which they will have no reason to complain if we rigidly 
exact, according to our published terms, $3.00 per year. 





Tue Hon. Mr. Date, of Albany, has bequeathed one thou- 
sand dollars to the Freewill Baptist Seminary in R. Island. 


The St. Louis Argus of 23d July, states that quite a 
battle came off recently on Red River, in the western part 
A party of 600 refugee negroes, Indians and 
whites, had erected a fort there, from which they sallied 
for plunder into the Choctaw country. The Choctaws being 
unable to cope with them sent to Fort Gibson for assistance. 
Capt. Moore, of Company D., with three companies of 
dragoons, a body of infantry, and two pieces of cannon, 
soon made mincemeat of their fortification, and made terri- 
All who were not killed were 


In 1800, with a population of 5,305,000, and 669,000 tons 
of registered tonnage, we had 876 guns afloat ; in 1841 our 
population is 17,000,000, our tonnage 2,960,000, and yet our 
guns are but 1,007. This shows how far our naval force 
is from keeping up with the growth of the population and 
commerce of the country. Applying the same ratio of 
defence at this day which existed in 1800, we ought to have 


The New York Times and Star says that Mr. Swartwout, 
who was a passenger in the Acadia, comes at the request of 
the Committee for the investigation of the Custom House 
His own accounts leave him far less in debt to the 
government than was supposed, and that debt is nearly 


Railways have been introduced into Brazil, and it is in 
contemplation to establish one from Rio Janeiro, a distance 
of 120 miles, through the wealthy districts of St. Paul, Igu- 
assier, Piraby, Barra, Manza, Rezendo, Campo Bello, &c. 
Exclusive privileges for this purpose have been granted by 


The Philadelphia Spirit of the Times says that the British 
authorities in Jamaica have contracted for the conveyance 
of all the-white vagrants on the island to some port in the 
If this state- 
ment is true, the island will be clear of vagrants, for there 


The population of the city of New York, by the census 
of 1840, is 312,932. Only six European cities now surpass 
it, as follows :—1. London and suburbs, 1,550,000 ; 2. Paris, 
900,000; 3. Constantinople, 600,000; 4. St. ‘Petersburg, 


The cochineal insect, which furnishes a brilliant and 
valuable dye, is found in great abundance on the willow 
The 
editor of the Franklin Banner thinks they might be cullti- 


Williamson, the burglar, charged with the robbery, of the 
jewelry store of Mr. Lescure, in Philadelphia, was brought 
up before Judge Randall, of that city, on Thursday, and 


vide the following from the Lincoln (Wiscasset, Me.) Re- 
publican : Seale the Boston store breaker, has been sentenced 
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‘SSENSIBLE TO THE LAST.” 

‘An old man, about to bid a last adieu to earth, had his 
friends called near, when he was desired by his wife to tell 
what debts were owing to him. 

“ There ’s ——— owes me five shillings for mutton.” 

“Oh!” interjected the delighted helpmate, “to see a man 
at this time o’ day, and just gaun to close his last account, 
hae the use o’ his faculties ! — just say awa’, James.” 

“ Ay, an’ ten shillings for beef.” ~ 

“ What a pleasant thing, to see a man bein’ sensible to 
the last ! — Ony mair — but no to distress yoursel’ ?” 

“ An’ a crown for a cow’s hide.” 

“ Ay,” quoth the wife, “sensible yet: well, James, what 
was’t ye was gaun to say ?” 

“ Nae mair,’”’ quoth James, “but I’m awn Jock Tamson 
two pound in balance o’ a cow.” 

“ Hoot toot,” quoth the wife, “he’s ravin’ noo, he’s just 
ravin’ —dinna mind any mair that he says.” 
















































MARRIED, 


In this city, Mr. Constantine Harvey to Mrs. Sarah Whiting. — Mr. 
Francis Kannah to Miss Sarah A. Wright. — Mr. Wiliam H. Swasey 
to Miss Martha Tyler. — Mr. George Faulkner to Miss Abigail Pope. — 
Mr. Charles Larkin to Miss Susan Heath, daughter of Benj. Rich, Esq. 
— Thomas Adlington, Esq., of the firm of Gillmore & Adlington, of 
Brightor, to Miss Mary J. Oxford, of Boston. 

In Cambridge, Mr. James H. Thayer te Mre. Martha Colson. 

In Rapper, John 8, Ladd, Esq., of Cambridge, to Miss Adelia Bab- 
son, of R. 

A Bedford, Mr. Warren Bacon to Miss Lucy Ann Lawrence, both 
0 ° 


DIED, 


In this city, Mrs. Lydia M., wife of Mr. Samuel Condon. — Mary L. 
Cummings, 16.— Mr. Thomas French, 70,.— Mrs. Mary. wife of Mr. 
Silas P. ‘Tarbell, 58. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. John Mitchell, 55.—1st inst. 
Mrs. Peggy Porter, wife of Capt. Amasa Porter, 68. 

In = Cambridge, after an illness of eleven days, Mr. Thomas 

, - . 

In West Cambridge, Philip Augustus Whittemore, eldest son of Mr. 

Philip Whittemore, 21. 


{n Waltham, Mr. Elisha Crehore, of the firm of Stearns & Crehore.— 
Rev. David Jewett, formerly of Gloucester, 67. 


In Hingham, Edward Thaxter, Esq., 57. 


Busi wess Directory. 








DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist,and manufacturer of Mineral'T'eeth, 16 Summer Street 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘hose 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted, 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat,and cheap. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in a 
neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at 2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watcher, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepo‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 
Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Trement Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 





THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


Thisinteresting and popular periodical isissued in astyle ci elegance 
fitted to adorn the parior or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the mostelevated character. Some 
ofthe most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns. 


The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 


T eaus.— $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmastersare authorized to rent subscriptions, according to a Late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case ay | decline doing se, 
they may beremitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 

C. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 
A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The masic it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular picces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 



















































INFORMATION WANTED. 
questions of his readers : 
hand over them when she laughed ? 


couldn’t pick berries into one basket ? 

Did you ever know a woman who never had any thing 
stolen from her clothes yard ? 

Did you ever know a young lady who was too weak to 
stand up during prayer time at church, who could not dance 
all night without being tired at all? 

Did you ever know a young man to hold a skein of yarn 
for his favorite to wind, without getting it strangely tangled ? 

Did you ever know a man with a shocking bad hat, a long 
beard, and a ragged coat, who could find a respectable hote) 
that was not full ? 

Did you ever know a very pretty young lady that had not 
@ cousin to wait upon her to lectures and parties ? 

Did you ever know a young lady that did not have some 
very curious piece of sewing, that she wouldn’t let the young 
gentlemen see ? 





LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

Tae following letter was addressed by William Shakspeare 
to Anna Hathaway, afterwards his wife, enclosing a lock of 
his hair plaited : 

“ Dearest Anna — As thou hast always found me to mye 
worde most trewe, soe thou shalt see I have strictlye kepte 
my promyse. I praye you ferfume thys mye locke with 
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@ CPU SCPiaiP OTF sew Mow. 


The high born and proud may bind up their hair 
With pearls of rich value, to seem the more fair; 
But the ribbon of blue on the brow of my love, 
To me is more costly, is prized far above. 





Tue editor of the Boston Daily Mail asks the following 


Did you ever know a ledy with white teeth to put her|/neythere the gyldedde bauble that envyronnes the heede of 
| Majestye, noe, norre honourres most weghtie would give me 
Did you ever know a gay lad and a sprightly lass who 








A BALLAD. .....COMPOSED BY I. T. PACKARD. 





SECOND VERSE. 


For thé gems which are rarest in her are combined ; 

Fair truth on her lips and sweet peace on her mind: 
Then Ill sigh not for fortune, while constant shall be 
The heart she hath fondly devoted to me. 








the general chaos which enters into the composition of a 
newspaper, he repeated it from beginning to end, without 
hesitation or mistake. “I know this,’’ added he, ‘to be 
true, and believe its parallel cannot be found in any age or 
nation.” 








thye balmye kisses, forre thenne indeed-shall kynges them- 
selves bowye and praye to itte. I doe assure thee noe rude 
hand hath knottede itte, thy Willey’s hath done the work ; 











Tirte-paces would be a curious study. The modesty of 
some is singularly remarkable. For instance, “ A Popular 
Treatise,” never read but by two persons in the world — the 
author and the compositor — by the last from sheer necessity. 


half the joye as dydde thyse my lyttle worke forre thee. The 
feelings that dydde nearest approache unto itte was thatte 
which commeth nygheste unto Gode, meek and gentle char- 
ytye ; forre thatte virtue, O, Anna, doe I love, doe I cherishe 
thee inne mye hearte, forre thou arte as a tall cedarre, 
strechchyne forth its branches and succoringe the smallerre 
plantes from nyppinge winneterre, or the boysterrous wyndes. 
Farewelle! toe morrowe bye times I will see thee; till thenne, 
adewe sweete love. 

Thynne evere, 
Anna Hatuaway. 

Sept. the Nynth, 1589. 


—_— 


“ Joun, you rogue you,” said an anthinking mother, “ if 
ever I catch you at the closet again, stealing cake and sugar, 
Pll whip you as sure as you live.” 

“Why, no you won’t, mother,” answered the impertinent 
John, shrewdly, “for you have told me soa thousand times.” 

Wuat word of ten letters can be spelled with five ? 

Ans. XPDNC. (Expediency.) 

How can the Archipelago be expressed by three letters? 

Ans. EGandC. (#gean Sea.) 

“Way do you not admire my daughter?” said a lady to 
a doctor. 

* Because,” said he, “I am no judge of painting.” 


Ww. SHaksreare. 


WONDERFUL MEMORY. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1752, there is 

a story published, of a most extraordinary memory, which 
almost sets credulity at defiance. The incident is likewise 
to be found in Baker’s Playhouse Companion, and other 
works of respectability. William Lyca, a strolling player, 
as there stated, lai a wager one evening when with some of 
his companions at a tavern, that he would next day at re- 
hearsal, repeat a Daily Advertiser, from beginning to end. 
Next day his companion reminded him of his wager. “ Not- 
withstanding,” says the writer, “the want of connection be- 
tween the paragraphs, the variety of advertisements, and 


She Boston Weekly Magazine 


Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 pet 
arinumh ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five . All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
and directed to the Pablisher. 








